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ever, those who have recently turned to our holy faith may take and
hold during their lifetime, and may pass on to their sons alone, names
of whatsoever lineage they desire, without any penalty." All this
shows us how intense was the mobility and how free the circulation,
so to speak, from one race to another, and, literally, from one class
to another, from one to another social sphere, even in the case of the
Jew.

The Jews in Portugal and in parts of Spain contributed to that
horror of manual toil and the bent toward a system of slave labor
that is so characteristic of both countries. They contributed to that
state of artificial wealth which was observed by Francesco Guic-
ciardini, the Italian historian, who early in the sixteenth century came
to the Hispanic peninsula as Florentine Ambassador to the King of
Aragon: "The poverty is great, and, as I see it, is due not so much to
the nature of the country as to the temperament of its inhabitants,
who are opposed to toil; they prefer to send to other nations those
raw materials that their Kingdom produces and to buy them back in
another form, as happens in the case of wool and silk, which they sell
to foreigners and then buy back in the form of cloth and woven
goods."116 To be excepted from Guicciardini's generalization are
those agricultural zones which for long had enjoyed the. benefits of
Moorish science and technique, among others the regions round about
Granada* These were privileged zones. Another traveler, Navajero,
describes them in truly lyrical fashion: a land thickly planted with
trees, with much ripe fruit hanging from the boughs, a large variety
of grapes, and dense groves of olive trees. And in die midst of all this
luxuriant verdure, the houses of the Moorish descendants: small ones,
it is true, but all of them with water and rosebushes, "showing that
the land was even fairer when under Moorish dominion."117 With
the activity of this Moorish folk Navajero contrasts the negligence
and sloth of the Hispanic population, which was not at all industrious
and had no love whatever for the soil, its major enthusiasms being
reserved for warlike undertakings and commercial adventures in the
Indies, What was true of the Andalusian region was also to be ob-
served in southern Portugal and in Algarve; here, too, were lands
that had been benefited by the-Moors, and the Polish traveler Nicolas
de Popielovo at the end of the fifteenth century found almost no
difference between this region and Andalusia: "In all the lands of
Andalusia, Portugal, and Algarve ... the dwellings and the in-
habitants are alike, and the. difference in education and customs be-
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